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as a protein, or as a complex polypeptid or peptone. When injected
into guinea pigs, these fractions behave quite differently. The
alcohol-insoluble portion cannot produce anaphylactic symptoms,
but can be used in sensitizing animals against the protein from
which it was derived. The alcohol-soluble portion produces
anaphylactic symptoms when injected, but does not sensitize against
the proteins; consequently, Vaughn and Wheeler believed that
foreign proteins were split by substances formed by a first injection,
and as a result the toxic portion produced a reaction.
Classification. Since these early contributions were made,
numerous examples of hypersensitivity have been described. The
reactions to the hypersensitive state have been found to vary in
intensity. Different types of material have been found to induce the
condition, and different tissues have been found to respond to the
reaction. For these reasons a classification of the reactions is
desirable. Coca considered the whole condition as hypersensitive-
ness and divided it into anaphylaxis and allergy. Kolmer proposed
the name allergy for a general term and suggested two subdivisions,
hypersensitiveness and anaphylaxis. At present, the classification
suggested by Coca is widely used. The hypersensitive condition is
conceded to be of two types: One which is usually more acute, is
induced by a definite sensitization, often experimental, and pro-
duces definite symptoms, is known as anaphylaxis; the other type of
reaction is, in general, less severe, does not have definite sensitiza-
tions, has variable symptoms, and is known as allergy. There is
some tendency to classify anaphylaxis as those conditions which
are induced in the lower animals by a definite sensitization and to
use the term allergy for those hypersensitive conditions which are
observed in man. Active sensitization with different proteins has
not been carried out with man as the experimental animal to the
extent of finding out how he may react to anaphylaxis. Allergic
reactions have been observed in animals, although not to any great
extent, and it is doubtful if animals will soon reach the state of
heredity when they will become as hypersensitive as man to so
many different chemical and physical agents. Bacterial allergies,
however, appear to be identical in man and the lower animals.
Unless allergy in man is primarily hereditary, there appears to be
no reason why he should be more easily sensitized to bacterial pro-
teins as a result of infection than are lower animals.
Although anaphylaxis and allergy are both expressions of
hypersensitive conditions, and, therefore, appear to have a funda-
mental mechanism in common, they are different in many respects.
These differences have been summarized by Tuft and are given
in Table 13.1.